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ABSTRACT 

. Literature on edult life stages and career 
development is synthesized and placed within the perspective of a 
career cycle model for teachers sb adult learners. The teacher career 
cycle is viewed as a progression affected by personal and 
environmental factors. The stages a teacher's career proceeds through 
(e.g., preservice, entry, growing, stable, exit) are described as not 
necessarily linear, but frequently cyclical. Scenarios are given of 
the cyclical development of four teachers, each of whom is required 
by circumstances to change or reverse directions to develop 
professionally. .Implications for inservice education include: (1) 
Traditional inservice activities that emphasize improved teaching 
skills are appropriate at certain points in a teachers' career, 
particularly during skill-building periods; (2) The concept of staff 
development and professional growth should be broadened to include 
concern for personal needs and problems of teachers; (3) 
Organizational policies should provide support for teachers at' 
various stages of the teacher career cycle; and (4) Approaches to 
staff development and professional growth should emphasize 
personalized, individualized support systems. (JD) * 
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Introduction 

Teachers Across the country are both praising and cursing the* re- 
newed attention given to education by various task forces, politicians, 
business executives* fellow educators, the press, and, above all, the 
public. With aB the finger pointing, fault finding, and simplistic 
diagnoses and prescriptions in the recent reports crirtdziDg the status of 
education* a constant is the teacher. There seems to be a recognition 
that if improvements are to be made, changes in how teachers are 
selected, trained, and upgraded are essential. This is because the teacher 
b viewed as the main catalyst for improving our schools, and rightfully 
10. 

One of the concerns addressed by many of the reports, such as A No* 
turn At Risk, is the need taoreer ladders for teachers. Career ladders 
ire an administrative devkp to erffcance the status of teaching by pro- 
viding a hierarchical structure Sv teachers with appropriate financial in- 
centives and added responaibffifaes for each step on the career ladder. 
Career ladders are a means of Yecognfcring and rewarding competence, 
which many say has been sadly lacking in the teaching profession. The 
concept of career ladders has little to say about how teachers grow and 
develop in order to advance along the steps of the ladder. However, this 
area of concern has been studied by a group of researchers interested In 
teacher career stages* This fastback wttUemrider this research and ad- 
dress the issues it has raised concerning staff development programs. 

If the teaching profession is to attract better candidates and keep the 
best teachers, it to imperative that theh professional needs are examined 
and provide for throughout their carters. These Is a growing body of 



literature dealing with career stages (Christensen et al. 1983). Most of 
the writers view teachers 9 careers as progressing through three or four 
sequential stages (Burden 1982; Feiman and Flodeo 1980; Newman, 
Burden, and Applegate 1980). This is helpful but it does not go for 
enough in explaining the complex of factors that influences one's career 
direction. Stages are usually thought of as unidirectional and lock step. 
The authors of this fastback believe that the metaphor of a cycle is a 
more precise way to explain the personal and organizational factors that 
tavc an impact on various facets of a teacher's career. The Teacher 
Career Cycle model is described in the next section. 
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Teacher Career Cycle Model 

he model presented here Incorporates the career stages described in ^ 
the literature as wdl as principles of adult growth and development. 
However, a new dimension Is added by conceptualizing the teacher's . % 
career as a cycle and by identifying the personal and organteatidnal fae- 
tors that influence thecareerrThis approach, which bwrowsfrdtas 
systems theory (Oetals ct at. 1968), gives a dynamic and flexible 
' perspectiip to the teacher career <9de rather than one of a stato or freed 
set of stages. 1 ' i 

Figure I graphically represents the Teacher Career Cycle model. The , 
model allows for movement in a dynamic manner reflecting responses to 
the personal and organizational environmental factors*. The com* 
ponents of the model are described in the following sections. 
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Environmental Components 

_ he Teacher Career Cycle Is affected by environmental conditions. ft 
supportive, nurturing, reinforcing enviromnent assists a teacher in the 
pursuit of a rewarding, pojdvc career progression. On the other hand, 
environmental conditions out have a negative impact on the career cy- 
ck. It Is sometimes difficult to sort out spedflc environmental factors 
' that have an impact on the cycle, but for purposes of discussion here 
they may be separated into the broad categories of.personal environ* 
ment and organizational environment 

Personal environment * 

The personal enviromnent of the teach* Includes a number of in* 
teracttve yet identifiable categories of UuTuence,AimmgU^8rtfamUy 
support structures, positive critical >incidents, Ufe crises, cumulative life 
experiences, avocational outlets, and individual dispositions of the per- 
son. * , 

These categories of Influence may have an impact singularly or in 
combination, and during certain periods they may become the driving 
force in influencing the job behavior and career cycle of an individual. 
Positive, nurturing, and reinforcing support from the personal environ- 
ment that does not detract from career-related responsibilities win likely 
, nave a favorable impact on the* career cycle. Conversely, a crisis-ridden, 
conflict-oriented personal environment will likely have a negative Im- 
pact on the teacher's career cycle. 

" Following is an outline of some of the key components in the per- 
sonal environment that coukMnfluence the career cycle. 
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A. Family 

1. Internal support systems 

2. Family role expectation 

3. * Financial conditions 

4. Size of primary family unit 

. 3. Special needs of family members 

B. Positive critical incidents 
I. Marriage . , • 
2* Birth of children ' 

3* 9 Inheritance 

4. ReUgkrus experience 

5* Completion of an advanced degree 

C. Life crises 

1. Illness of a loved one 
2* Death of a loved one - 
' 3. Personal illness 7 
4. ' Financial loss 
J. Divorce 
6* Legal problems 
7* Substance abase in family 
8. Crises of friends or relatives 

D. Cumulative life experiences 
I* Educational background 
2* Experience with children 

3. Work outside of the schools 

4. Different teaching |obs 

3* Professional development activities 
B. A vocational Interests 

1. Hobbies 

2. Religious activities 

3. Volunteer work 

4. Travel 

5. Sports and exercise 
F. Individual dispositions 

" I. Life goats and aspirations 
2. Personal value systeq 

\ ' * t 12 
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3. Life priorities * ' j& # 

4*. Interpersonal rdationshlps 
5. , Feeling of community 



Orttoiittlontl' Environment 

, v tfhe organizational environment of schools and school systems con- 
% sfttiite* a second m^er component pf irffluences on the career cycle. 
Among the categories, in 'tire component are school regulations, 
maiwjement style of administrators and supervisors, atmosphere of 
pubfe trusi present in a ^Smntunfty, expectations a community holds 
for & schools, activities and opportunities professional organizations 
offer , and union atmosphere in\the ftyateqi. A supportive posture from 
t ; ■ these organizational compopenw will rtinfotcc, reward, and encourage 
. the teachers as they progress through their career cycles. Alternately , an 
t atmosphere of mistrust and suspicion probably will have a negative 
impact. • ' ' ' 

4 • ' Following k an outline of some ke* components in the organiza- 
tional environment thatjcould Influence the career cycle* 

A. School regulations 

1. Personnel policies * 

2. Tenure decisions' 

^ 3. A License requirements 

4. Academic freedom, 

5. Class t&gnmcnts , 
* B, Management style ' 

, # ( . Atmosphere of trust 

. " , «2. Inspection yersus support 

3. Structure verbis laissez faire m ^ 

4. Philosophical agreement * 
3. Communication 

Piibjfc trust A 

I. Supportive atmosphere' « 
« ^ , ^ Confidence in schools and teachers 
3. Financial support 

erJc ». ' 13 



4. Expectations and aspirations 

5, jSchoot board support 
D, Societal expectations 

1. National reports on teachers and teaching 

2. Special interest group influence 

3. Results of referenda 

4. Resources for improvement 

, S. Noninst ructional goals for the schools * \\ 

* ■ B. Professional organizations 

1. Leadership 

2. Service to community 

3. Support 

. 4. Professional development 

3. Research 
P. bnkm - 

% 1. Supportive atmosphere 

2. Protection and security 

3. Relatfonship with board and administration 

4. Opportunity for recognition 
$. Other benefit* i 

Components of the Career Cycle 

The components of the career cycle as depicted in Figure 1 oh page 
10 are described below. The reader should keep in mind that movement 
through this cycle need not be In a lock-step fashion. 

Prtseryhx, The preservke stage is the period of preparation for a 
specific professional role. Typically* this would be the period of inltiaf 
preparation In a college or university. It might also Include retraining 
for a new role or assignment* either by attending a higher education in- 
stitution or as part of staff development within the work setting. 

Induction; The Induction stage Is generally defined as the first few 
years of employment, when the teadier is socialized into the system. It Is 
a period when a new teacher strives for acceptance by sfudeftts, peers, 
and supervisors and attempts to achieve a comfort and security level In 
dealing with everyday problems and issues. Teachers may also cx- 
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periencc induction when shifting to another grade "level, another 
building, or when changing districts completely. 

Competency Building. During this stage of the career cycle, the 
teacher is striving to improve teaching skills and abilities. The teacher 
seeks out new materials, methods, and strategies. Teachers at this stage 
are receptive to new ideas, attend workshops and conferences willingly, 
and enroll in graduate programs through their own initiative. Their job / 
is seen as challenging and they are eager to improve their repertoire of 
skills. ' * - / 

Enthusiastic and Growing. At this stage teachers have reached a high 
level of competence in their job but continue to progress as profes- 
sionals. Teachers in this stage love their jobs, look forward to going to 
'school and to the interaction with their students, and are constantly 
seeking new ways to enrich their teaching. Key ingredients hfere are en- 
thusiasm and high levels of job satisfaction. These teachers are often 
supportiye and helpful in identifying appropriate inservice education ac- 
tivities for their stnools. 

Career Frustration. This period is characterized by frustration and 
disillusionment with teaching. Job satisfaction Is waning, and teachers 
begin to question why they are doing this work. Much of what Is 
described as teacher burnout in the literature occurs in this stage. While 
this sense of frustration tends to occur most often during a mid-point in 
one's career, there is an increasing incidence of such feelings among 
teachers in relatively early years of their careers. Yhis is particularly true 
of those new staff who face the continual threat of reduction in force 
under a policy of "last hired/first fired." 

Stable but Stagnant. Stable but stagnant teachers have resigned 
themselves to putting in "a fair day's work for a fair day's pay.*' They 
are doing what is expected of them, but little more. They may be doing 
an acceptable job but are not committed to thp pursuit of excellence and 
growth in the profession. These teachers are often just going through 
the motions to fulfill the terms of their contracts, and they tend to be the 
most difficult to deal with in terms of professional development pro** 
grams. They are seldom motivated to participate in anything at more 
than a surface level and are passive consumers of inservice efforts at 
best. 
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Career Wind-Down. This is the stage when a teacher is preparing to 
leave the profession* For some< it may be a pleasant period in which they 
reflect on the many positive experiences they have had and look forward 
to a career change or retirement* For others, it may be a bitter period, 
one in which a teacher resents the forced job termination or, perhaps, 
can't wait to get ot#t of an unrewarding job* A person may spend several 
years in this stage, or it may occur only during a matter 4t weeks or 
months. 

Career Exit. The exiting stage of a teacher's career represents the 
period of time after the teacher leaves the job, but includes other cir- 
cumstances than simply retirement after many years of service. It could 
be a period of unemployment after involuntary or elective job termina- 
tion or a temporary career exit for child rearing. It could also be a time 
of alternative career exploration or of moving to a nonteachiog position 
in education such as administration* 

There is a tendency to view the career cycle depicted in Figure 1 as a 
linear process, with an individual entering at the i preservke level and 
progressing through the various stages* While there is a certain logic to 
this view, this is not necessarily an accurate picture of the process. It is 
more likely to be an ebb and /flow, with teachers moving in and out of 
stages in response to both personal and organizational environmental 
influences, T he scenarioslhat follow will illustrate the fluctuations in 
the career cycle. 
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Scenarios of Teachers In the Career Cycle 



Dm JickftM 

^ • Don Jackson was an enthusiastic and growing business education 
teacher at West High School He enjoyed hb assignment and the 

V chaUenge of new, students every year. When the Distributive Education 

; - coordinator at West High resigned, the school principal* recognizing 
Don's ability, asked him to take the Distributive Education position. In. 
this situation the management style of the principal was an influence 
from the organizational environment as was the state licensing regula- 
tion for the new position. 
f „■ to qualify for the new position required that Don return to State 
University to tokt preservke coursework. Ha then recycled through the 
induction and competen&buttding stages in his new position. His 
return^) the enthusiastic and growing cycle of his career did not take as 

: j long as it had when be began teaching because of the strong and positive 
experiences he had had earlier. 
\ Professional suppprt that was beneficial to Don included tuition 
leimbursement to return to State University, released time for his study, 

' funds to develop materials, and a reduced class load during his indue* 
tion period Into the new position. 



Jessica Reed 

jcsww men was • innvfrMw resetter at wasinngion cteineiiury 
School in her second year of teaching, She was in the competency- 



building stage of her career She was gaining more confidence as she 
shared her successes and failures with her colleagues. 

The president of the Washington PXA, invited Jessica to serve on a 
committee whose charge was to develop an evaluation strategy for the 
school principal. Jessica was advised by the union building represen- 
tative not to accept the assignment because of her probationary status 
with the district and because the principal, as her immediate supervisor, 
was recommending her continued employment. * 

These conflicting influences from the organizational environment 
(confidence shown by a member of the community but protective advice 
from her union representative) created a great deal of career frustration 
and anxiety for Jessica Jessica's personal disposition was to follow the 
union dictates, so she withdrew from the committee, closed her 
classroom door, and ottered a stable and stagnant period in her profes- 
sional Ufa. 

Jessica no longer viewed inservke education activities as an oppor* 
tunity for growth but rather as a requirement to fulfill the terms of her 
contract. In this case, activities could have been planned that would 
have helped Jessica in her competency-building stage while still a proba- 
tionary teacher; and assignment to a sensitive professional committee 
could have been postponed until her tenure was secure. 



Tom Dixon 

Tom Dixon, a mathematics teacher at Central High School for 14 
years, had resigned himself to doing "a fair day's work for a fair day's 
pay/ 1 Tom was an individual of great talent but had become stable and 
stagnant t viewing teaching as a Job with no commitment to excellence. 

Tom was nominated by his department chairperson to be a member 
of a prestigious professional association. He decided to join, and the in- 
teraction with other educators in this professional association was a 
source of professional renewal/or Tom. From Ms membership in this 
new professional group Tom was made keenly aware of the importance 
of students finishing high school. Tom had much experience witfi slow 
learners in his math classes, and this influence from his personal en* 
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' vironment nudged him to organize a dropout prevention program for 
the district 

Tom was given support to prepare a grant application for the pro- 
gram. The program received funding, and part of Tom's assignment 
was to be the director of the project, torn went through a competency* 
building cycle for this project and learned new techniques for dropout 
prevention. A key component of this project was to help other teachers 
In the district learn techniques to keep marginal students in school. Tom 
moved from being a passive resister of professional development ac- 
tivities to being an active provider* Thus the influence of peer relation- 
ships in the professional association helped to move Tom f rom his stable 
styge to an enthusiastic and growing one* 

Berate* Huber 

Bernice Huber had been a physical education teacher at Grant 
Elementary School for 32 years. She was in a career wind-down cycle in 
her teaching, since her last child left home about six years before. Much 
of her spqre time was spent with her husband in avocational interests 
that were devoid of physical activity. 

Quite unexpectedly, she was faced with a personal crisis; her hus- 
band died of a heart attack, leaving her alone arid without adequate 
financial resources. Her plans for an early career exit were shattered as 
she realized she had 10 more years to give to her profession before she 
was eligible for retirement benefits sufficient to support her* 

Bernice immediately shifted her plans for leaving the profession t6 
one of competency-building in a new facet of her career. Because of the 
tragedy in her personal environment, she embarked on a program to 
learn all she could in the area of cardiovascular health. Her objective 
was to help as njany students as possible learn appropriate health 
measures to prevent what happened to her husband. Following her 
competency-building in this ami through coursework and attendance at 
professional meetings, Bernice found a new challenge in her teaching, 
which made her career wind-down a positive experience. 

The above scenarios were selected to show how the components of 
the Teacher Career Cycle model function in real-life situations. They 



also show the complexity of the various influences in the personal and 
professional lives of teachers. 

The teachers in these scenarios could very well all be in the same 
school district. For those responsible for staff development the question 
arises as to what staff development activities are appropriate for each of 
these individuals in order to combat the negative influences and &\xppan^>* 
the positive ones. If the Teacher Career Cycle model is to guide staff 
development efforts, then there must be appropriate organizational ami 
supervisory responses. p / 

The next section attempts to link appropriate' professional develop- 
ment activities with the current research and thinking in adult learning. 
Thin will then be applied to the framework of the Teacher Career Cycle. 
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Career Stages and Professional Development 

. _., .... \ 

Jtlanners and providers of\teacher inservke education need be 
•ware of the basic tenets of adult learning and bow they apply-to 
- teachers in different stages of their career cycle, There are differences in 
the way adults learn compared to children and adolescents, and pro- 
grams to hdp them improve must be structured to meet their individual 
needs. This section will review some recent literature on adult develop- 
ment and draw implications for teacher professional development 
within the framework of the Teacher Career Cycle. 

AdaH Learners 

Considering the wide range of needs at various career stages, what 
are some of the things we know about adult learning that will assist in 
meeting their needs? The research in the field of adult learning is not 
new, but recent work in this area has received increased attention in the 
mass media and in popular readings (Sheehy 1976; Could 1978; Levin- 
son 1978). As early as 1926 Llndeman Identified the following key 
assumptions about adult learners: 

Adults are motivated to learn as they experience needs and in- 
terests that teaming will satisfy. 
An adult's orientation to learning is life-centered. 
Experience is the richest source or resource for an adult's learn- 
ing. ' ~ 

Adults have a deep need to be self-directing. 
Individual differences among people increase with age. 

* 21 21 
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4. 
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More recently Knowles (1978) has formulated a theory of teaching 
adult* based on the following four assumptions: 

1. As individuals mature, self-concept moves from total 

dependence to an Increasing self-directedness. 
1 As individuals mature, they accumulate a growing reservoir of 

experiences that provides a broadened base on which to relate 
< new learning, 

i< As individuals mature, their readiness to learn is Increasingly 
oriented to the developmental tasks of their evolving social rote* 

4. As Individuals nurture, there is a shift in learning from subject- 
centeredpess tft probtem*ccnteredness. 

From these assumptions Knowlcs goa on to draw several implica- 
tions for aduk teaming: 

1. Adults enjoy planning and carrying out their own learning ex- 
periences* 

2. Discovery of how to learn from experience is the key to self- 
actualization. 

3. Mistakes are an opportunity for learning. 

4. Adult readiness to learn groys out of a recognition of the need to 
know* 

J v . Formal curriculum development is less important than finding 

out what the (earners need to know. fc 
6. Adults need the opportunity to apply and try out learning 

quickly. 

* If the assumptions above are valid, then there is a need to plan and 
implement professional development programs that view the adult 
learner as one who wants to learn. It is also important to build on the ex- 
periences of the learner and to remember that adult learning patterns 
and needs change throughout their careers. The Teacher Career Cycle 
model offers a way to view ths change* that teachers, as adults, ex* - 
perieace. Ami by analyzing the environmental influences, planners of 
professional development programs can determine motivations for cer- 
tain actions that may lead to Improved programming* Other Implica- 
tions for inservlce programming are given below. 

\r » a 



Implication for luervke Education ^ fe . 

.The Teacher Career Cycle model suggests that professional growth 
and staff development require a comprehensive approach* While 
specific shipbuilding approaches are appropriate at certain points in a 
teacher's career, there is a need to go beyond thb approach and to co* 
slder the personal and organizational influences'that can have an impact 
on teacher performance* 

, Following are earn* taxations d ra wn f rom the T ea ch er Car eer Cy- — 
clc model: % ~ ' 

1. Traditional inservice activities that emphasize improved teaching 
skills are appropriate at certain points in a teacher's career, particularly 

• during the skill-building periods associated with the Induction and 
competency-building stages, and to some extent during the enthusiastic 
and growing stage* 

2. The concept of staff development add professional growth 
should be broadened to include concern for the % personal needs and 
problems of teachers. This might include support systems to assist 
tochers In dealing with family problems, alcohol and drug abuse, flnan* 

planning, and crisis resolution. Larger school districts could con- 
1 Internal support systems for such purposes; while smaller districts % 
iftd explore linkages to existing soda! service agencies. \ 

3. Organizational policies should b* examined to provide support 
(for teachersfet various stages of the teacher career cycle. Organizational 
/responses to teachers 1 personal needs might Include liberal sabbatical * 
f policies, modifications in Job assignments, job sharing, liberal lcave-of- 
absence policies, and other procedures that might give teachers the op- 

/ portunity to explore career alternatives or pursue solutions to personal 
problems, 

\ 4. Approaches to staff development and professional growth should 
emphasize personalized, individualized support systems. Models for 
such approaches are found In the work of Sergtovannl (1979), Herzberg 
(1959). Bents and Howey (1981). Eddfelt and Johnson (1975), Fessler 
and Burke (1983), and Olkkman (1981)* ^ 
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Summary 

he modd presented to this fastback b an attempt to synthesize the 
. literature In adult life states and career development and to place it 
• within the perspective of a career cycle model for teachers as adult 
learners. Numerous bnpttcatkms for staff development and for profes* 
slonal growth srefWen. Much ofwtiat Is presented 
is based on jthe authors' attempt to apph/ new structure to the aaisttof 
literature. It should he remembered that much of the work that serveaaa 
the foundation for this imnljtoliiu) on ethnographic studies of very 
smalt sample size or on educated "hunches" (Ghristensen et at 1989). 
(There is a need for former empirical verification of the constructs 
presented In the mode). . r 
'* T^e Teacher Career Cycle modd should be of vatae to bom research- 
ers and practitioners concerned with teacher growth and professional 
tafMovemcnt.Forre*tarch^ 

proceub presented that is rich toquestkmsaiklconceptuauzatioittth^ 
merit further analysis. For the practitioner, the model presents a 
framework for viewing teacher growth and development that holds 
numerous Implications for efforts In supervision, iniervice, sndataff 
development, it fat the authors' hope that this model will stimulate 
dialogue and activity among both groups. 
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Teacher Career Stages: 
Aa Annotated Bibliography 

After conducting an extensive review of the literature on teachers' 
career , stages and professional development, the authors found the 
following sources to be especially comprehensive and useful. 

Beetle, C. W., and Eddfek. Roy, eds* Staff Development: Staff LUmttbn. 
Washington, D C: Association for Supervision end Curriculum Develop* 
mat* 1977. 

The otters have compiled a series of artidesoft tlw thenwof turtdnydop- 
meni from the perspective of personal growth, Uberation, and self* 
aetuatttttion. The It articles cover topics ranging 'ftom societal and staff 
development programs to a look at the future of staff development. 

Brundage, Donald H., and MacXeracher, Dorothy. Adult learning Principles 
and Their Application to Program Planning. Toronto: The Ontario Institute 
for Studlau Education, I9S0. 

The authors Tocos on adult ieami&g principles and their application to adult 
Warning programs. The first two sections offer background assumptions 
about adult learniitg and deKtibecharacterbtics of adult learners. The third 
section offers suggestions and implications for edph tetehlkf under three 
headings: teaching behaviors, design of the. teaching process, and the 
charecteristkt of teachers of adults. Sections four and five apply learning 
prindpks to program piafuUng. The find 
adult learning principles. 

Burden, Paul R. "Developmental Supervision: Reducing Teacher Stress at Dif- 
ferent Career Stages." Paper presented at the annual conference of the 
Association, tor Teacher Educators, Phoenix. Arizona, February 1982. 
(ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. BD 218 267) 
The author reviews the changes that can occur In teachers' careers and 
hypothesises three stages of development: I) survival stage (first year of 
teaching), 2) adjustment stage (2 to 4 years of teaching), aad 2) mature stage 
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(year* S+VTWter reviewing the characteristics of teachers in the above 
categories* the author discusses career stresses and suggested supervisory 
practices for teachers at each Mage. * ' 

Chiincnsen, Judith; Burke, Peter; Pessler, Ralph; and Hagstrom, David. Stages 
of Teachers' Careers; imputation fat Staff Development. ERIC Clear 
iftghousc on Teacher Education, One DuPomCirde, Suite 610, Washington, 
D>C 200)6. 1983 (Oeartatfiottie No. SP 021 493) 
The authors provide a synthesis of the literature and research available on 
teachers 4 career stages. The document covers such topics as adult develop- 
ment and the implications for planning successful staff development pro* 
grams. Abo included is a section on future directions and needed research* 

ment, Alexandria, Va.: ^Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1981. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 195 

9W . ' ' * _ 
• This 1981 ASCD Yearbook emphasises lifelong education and growth In 
order for school staff to adjust to ratfdty changing condmjms* Chapters on 
staff development and organisational development are presented as key ap- 
proaches for school improvement. These are followed by sections dealing 
with designing effective programs, evaluating staff development, and a 
memorandum on the future. 

, Fdman, Sharon, and Woden, Robert E. What's All This Talk About Teacher 
Development? Reiearch Scries No* 70, East Lapsing; Institute for Research 
on Teaching, Michigan State Uni erslty, February 1980. (fiRIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. ED 189 088) 

This review of research covers three approaches to teacher development .TU 
first is a description fcf the stages most teachers experience (survival, con* 
solidation, renewal, and maturity). The second concerns the personal 
development of tethers (ego, moral, and cognitive). The third involves the 
support of teacher development through professional inservice programs. , 

Ftafen, Robert 6., and Fciman, Sharon. A Developmental Approach to the 
Study of Teacher Change; W&fs to be Gained? Research Series No. 93. 
East Lansing: Institute for Research on Teaching, Michigan State University, 
February 1981. 

This paper describes the strengths and limitations of a developmental ap» 
proach to the study of teacher change. The chief characteristics of the 
developmental approach are described, ami its application to studying 
changes in teachers is assessed. Suggestions are provided for building a 
q 'Hotyof»tcacher change based on a developmental approach, 



OHchman. Carl. Developmental Supervision: Alternative Practices for Helping 
Teachers Improve Instruction. Alexandria, Va.: Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 1981. 

Olfckman identifies three spproec.'a to supervision: directive, collaborative, 
and non-directWa. He argues that different approaches are necessary for 
teachers at different states of professional d e ve lop m e nt. GUckman 
hypothesizes that there Is a continuum based on teachers' leveb of commit- ^ 
tnent and abstraction that can serve as a basis for identifying teacher career 
slates and appropriate supervisory approaches. 

Griffin, Gary A., ed. Staff Development. Eighty-second Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. Chicago; The University of 
Chicago Press, 1983. 

TMs yearbook reports the state of the art in staff development. It includes 
sections on. the adult learner and the context within which staff development 
s occurs. The context considers the school itself, the community, the district, 
and the organizational needs of the institution. Examples of staff develop* 
mem practices are presented along with a section tuggesting a conceptual 
framework for planning, implementing, apd analysing staff development 
programs. 

Hall, dene E. and Loucks, Susan, "Teacher Concerns as a Basis for Facilitating 
and Personalising Staff Deve l o pmen t." Teachers College Record 80 
(September 1978): 36*39. (BJ 193 493) 

This article describe* the Concerns-Based Adoption Model (CHAM), a 
change process technique developed at the Research and Development Center 
for Teacher Education at flit University of Texas at Austin. The model con- 
siders change a process, not an event, and focuses on individual, not group, 
change. The authors suggestihat staff developers must attend to the teachers' - 
concerns as well as to the innovator's technology, The model is based oil the 
concept of Stages of Concern About the Innovation, first developed by O. E. 
Hail; R,C. Wallace Jr., and W. ArDossett In 1973. 

Houston, W. Robert, and Pankfati, Roger, eds. Staff Development and Ed / 
tional Change. Reston, Va.: Association of Teacher Educators, 1980. 
This book presents the issues involved in personal and institutional change. It 
Includes sections on adult d ev e l opm ent, staff development for faculties of 
colleges and universities, and examples of successful staff development prac- 



Howey, Kenneth; Bents, Richard; and Corrigan, Dean, eds. School-Focused In* 
Service; Descriptions and Discussions. Raton, Va.: Association of Teacher 
Educators, 1981. 

the first section of this book Is an overview of the conceptual framework of 
O schooi-focuscd inservice, a view that focuses on the specific interests and 
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needs of school personnel to their work setting. Other sections explore the 
cvcryoey activities or scnoortocusco mvcrvtoc* toe punning ana aectston- 
mating ecuviuc* necessary* examples of moocts o ssi g neo rof spectnc 
educational settings, specific organisational approaches to sehooMocufted to- 
service, ai¥* an caploratkKi of the ImptaUooi for Public Law 94*142. 

4*/*fftf*»*^a^ IS, oo. I (Fad 1981). 

Thb entire Issue b derated to the topic of taservice education, id articles 
focoaooiheroteof tchoob>coileoe^ 

Joumi ofSnffDrHlopmtnt I, no. 2 (October I960). 

ThbspccHlhsurb derated to adofa de ve lopment The lead artlde, U A<^ 
D evel opment to topttdt to Staff Development/ by Sharon Ofr describes 
theories of adult development, appQcs the theory to staff de ve l opment 
presents a framework that can be mad to Incorporate c developmental focus 
into staff d ev elo pment programs, and Identifies four Important dementi to 
be farad to successful programs fbr teacher st^dev efopm e nt Other artkto 
oil the , specifics el teaching adoh professionals arc by Sutan BIKs, Betty 
tMUon*PetefsonandGhrbtyHimmer^ 

The coadodtog artide. "A Cdtmimtr*! flolds to Teacher Dtivrtopnwnf," by 
Sharon Pdman and Robert It Floden examines three approaches to staff 
ocvcwpuitui, co6» at voKii v mnsacnOT aa oeraiopoien w« 

Krupp, Judy«Arin. Adult Dmhp*mt: tmptktttoujor Stiff D*y*lopmtnt , 40 
MeDMtt Drive, Meneberter* Ct 06040, 1991. 
TMs handbook summarises the common characteristic* of stages of adult 
de velo pme n t and then applies thai information to staff development sltua* 
tons with teachers to schools. Oeneral characteristics, key concerns, and tm- 
ptkatkms are given for seven itages from lute teens to retlrer *<*t. 

Newman, Katharine K«; Borden, Pan! ft*; and Applegate, lane H, "Helping 
Teachers Examine Their Long-Range De velop m ent "Paper presented at the 
annual conference of the Association of Teacher Educators, Washington, 
D<C, February 1910. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No, ED 204 
)2I) 

' The authors describe three developmental phases to a teacher's career. The 
first phase lasts from about age 20 to age 40 and Is characterised by con* 
sideraUe shifts in commitment to teaching* It Is a time of finding a "place" 
to the profession. From about age 40 to age 53, personal morale is high and 
the commitment to teaching b strong. The final phase b characterised by a 
teacher's a w ar ene ss of loss of energy and enthusiasm and a drawing away 
from the persons they teach. With these phases to mind, suggestions are made 
fair imervice ed h catk m . 
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Newman, Katherine K,; Dornburg, Beverly; Dubois,, Dkm; and Kranz, 
Elizabeth. Sims In Teachers' Midcareer Transitions: A Rob for Teacher 
Education. 1980. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 196 868) 
This paper uses case histories to describe the stressful transitional periods 
that teachers oftgd encounter at approximately the 10th and 20th years of 
their careers. At about the 10th year teachers may decide whether to remain 
in the field* and at about the 30th year they examine their careers and make 
decisions about professional renewal The authors describe a graduate course 
called Teacher Career Development, which they have developed to help 
teachers move through these potentially stressful periods. 

Sergiovanni, Thomas, ed. Supervision of Teaching. Alexandria, Va.: Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1982. 
This ASCD Yearbook attempts to summarise current thinking about supervi- 
sion. Sections in the yearbook include a historical perspective; a review of the' 
scientific, artistic, and clinical faces of supervision; consideration of the 
human factors in supervision; the impact of curriculum and the school 
bureaucracy on supervision; and an assessment of future directions in the 
developing field of supervision. 

Yarger, Sam J.; Howey, Kenneth R.; and Joyce. Bruce R. Inservic* Teacher 
Education. Palo Alto, Calif.: Booksend Laboratory, 1980. 

. This report on the results of a research study of inserVice teacher education 
yields information about what types of inservke are considered most impor- 
tant by teachers, why teachers are involved in the process and what keeps 
them involved, and who should and does design and direct Inservice ac- 
tivities. The authors suggest that perhaps the most important finding of the 
study relates to teacher involvement in planning Inservice. "Job-embedded 
Inservice' 9 was found to be the type most directly related to the Improvement 
of teaching skills and was considered to be the most desirable form of In- 
service. 
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